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Thistle Sage 

An herb used for haaling. Color is 
lavender* Handsome annual which 
invadas tha daaart araas from tha 
wast. The plant is covered with a 
dense spider web or cotton- like 
wool and bears large flowers of 
equisite form and color with lae-^ 
quered red anthars, Tha leaves 
foriD basal rosattas. It generally 
occurs in scattered groups on sands 
and loose soil flats in the westarn 
part of tha California dasarts 
saldom ranging above 3700 feat alti- 
tude* Most comon on the Hojave, 
The comflon nmne "Sage" was givan 
the Salvias because of their sup- 
posed power of making a parson wise 
or saga. It' s from the mint family. 

Desert Wild Flowers by Edmund C. 
Jaegar, Stanford University Press s 
1940, 
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A Lattar^ to All Graduate Students in Educadion: 

Last year was a fairly quiet year as far as students' Issues were 
concerned* The major issue facing both students and faculty was the 
Graduate Division ri'view of the School's degree progr^s. GSAE was 
quite supportive of the structure of the School of Education and of 
our administration, I think it was particularly appropriate for us, 
as concerned students , to have participated as we did* We have weathered 
that stormp and can now deal with seme of the more Immediate problems 
that students will face in the fall. 

It seems that the most important will be the survival of GSAE 
Itself. Over the past few years, we have been able to effect many 
changes in this school j but this has come about only through the hard 
work and effort of the many students involved. If we hope to function 
as an organization, and if students wish to gain more control over what 
happens to them in the School of Education^ it is mandatory that we 
"come together" so that we may share Ideas , thougl ?:Sj and energies* 

Something that Ij as a specialist In evaluationj would like to 
see furthered is course and professor evaluation* It seems that in 
a professional school p the students should take a strong interest in 
the caliber and content of their courses* We have the maripowerp we 
have the precedent, and we have a model. We need only the impetus. 

I am sure that students could also prosper from a more active 
social schedule* Although we have many diverse areas of Interest , I am 
sure that we can find a common ground in activities such as picnics ^ ski 
trips ^ dances s and theater parties. 

The first way to move is to meet each other* For the most part, 
orientation will provide new ^students a chance to meet with other new 
students; It is necessary that all students , new and old alikes get to 
know tach other. Through GSAE students have this opportunity* The GSAE 
will hold open house in Moore Hall 135 on orientation day and 'most of 
the first week of school* We will have a meeting the second week of 
school to discuss activltees for the coming year. Let us join together 
so that we may do the things that will make the School of Education a 
truly worthwhile experience* 

The Sage is published by GSAE several times a year so that students 
have a vehicle for eKpressing their ideas. The responsibility for 
production Is shouldered each time by a different field of specialisation 
within the school. For this orientation issue of the Sage, the field of 
Vocational Education was called upon. 

Much of the actual work of developing the magazine was assumed by 
the Education Professions Development Act Fellows in the Division of 
Vocational Education. The University of California is the host school 
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for eighteen EPDA doctoral fellows represenEing eleven states, Ralph 
Bregman (New Jersey), Larry Johannsen (California), Joe Miller 
(Calif ornia) s Greg Ohanneson (California), Frat^ Santoro (New York), 
and Al Wunsch (Wtsconsin) shared much of the responsibility of putting 
this issue together. 

Our special thanks to Nancy Goff Sartin (Division of Vocational 
Education Office) for her fine editorial help and to Art Granville 
(Graduate School of Education) for his helpful advice based upon 
previous SAGE involvement. Our thanks, also, to Peggy Caton and 
Farah,,Spbhani for their diligent help in preparing the copy, and to 
Pamela Leigh Shine (NSID) for her admirable vision in illustrating 
the publication. 




Dan Roberts 

Interim GSAE President 

September 1972 
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of the SAGE to Melvin Lewis Barlow in 

recognition of the time and vnergies he • 

has devoted to leading us in the pursuit 
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FOM^ORD 



For at least 100 years educators have talked about the '^ew 
Education" which is at hand, or just about to make its appearance. 
Always there has been a forward look with new worlds to conquer, and 
always it has been possible to point to gains of one kind or another. 
The '*New Education'* has assumed a variety of forms, stressed a nuniber 
of special interests , but in its basic form the new education has sup- 
ported the American Dream of education for all. 

Significant growth of high schools began about 100 years ago and 
slowly enrollment of hlgli school age youth moved toward higher per- 
centages, in some states today above 90 percent. Concurrent with 
increased enrollment came a diversity of Interests among students 
in high school and the comunity college. The economy of the nation 
changed from agrarian to industrial and new forces began to bear upon 
the school so that it would In fact be a reflection of society. 

The concept of vocational (or occupational) education as a part 
of the school program has grown slowly. Fifty years ago the concept 
was a good idea, today it Is an imperative in education* During the 
year 1970-71, about 26 percent of the youth age 14-19 were enrolled 
in vocational education programs. This percentage varied among the 
states from a high of 55 percent to a low of 13 percent* Work is not 
going out of style. Becoming established in the world of work is a 
task that educattDn must face for every student in school. 

Many students leave school to enter the world of work without being 
prepared to do so. Their story Is a grim one but it doesn't have to be 
this way* One of the reasons Che student doesn't know the occupational 
worth of his education is that the school didn't tell him| the reason 
the school didn't tell the student Is that the school doesn't know 
either. Education must develop a viable role related to the working 
life of students* But how this role is Interpreted seems to become a 
very traumatic problem for school educators* 

Myths have developed about occupational preparation and education* 
Hews papers from time to time have had articles ^ich say In headline 
form"Academlc or Occupational Education*" Such misinformation creates 
a dichotomy where none exists* The writer, or lecturer, builds his 
case by creating a phantom dragua and then proceeds to slay the monster 
with every weapon at hand* The theorists in vocational education, for 
example, have from the very beginning of the vocational movement in 
education held that both were important and have been reluctant to 
choose one over the other. The fact is that we do have a number of 
well educated persons roaming the streets looking for work. Student 
graduates of vocational or occupational programs are not unemployed. 
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If aducators can just find the right combination of tVe so-called 
aaadmlc^ liberal, or general phases of education and the vucatlonal 
or oQcupational phase a ve will have embarked ttpon an edueational 
pattern of great value* Nearly two decades ago Theodore Greene summed 
It up this way: 

"tJhat is obviously needed Is ^ truly liberal academic 
cOTmunity in which the study of art and typewritings of 
philosophy and accountings of theology and medicines of 
pure and applied science arej though admittedly very dlfrerentg 
judged to be equally honorable and valuable In their several 
ways. In such a community the so-called liberal disciplines 
would indeed be liberal because they would be studied and taught 
with an eye to the total enrichment of the life of responsible 
members of a free society; and in such a community the acquisition 
of the vocational skills ^ from the simplest to the most compleXs 
would be equally liberal because they would be taught , not in 
a spirit of predatory egoisms but in a spirit of deep social 
concern for the needs of others and for the common good." 

Theodore M# Greenes "A Liberal Christian Idealist's Philosophy 
of Educations'" Modern Philosophies and Education , Chicago i 
National Societyfor the Study of Education, 1955, p, 119* 



NoWj as a hundred years ago, what this nation needs is a ■*New 
Education" which does in fact place a priority on the student and 
caters. to his every educational need and desire* 



Melvin L* Barlow 
Professor 
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CAREER EDUCATION 
WE MAY NEED TO EXPLAIN THE '^OTJl THKG 



Tony Pitale 

After gaining national visibility in early 1970 in an address by 
Co^issioner of Education Marl^nd, the concept of career education has 
vaulted into the spotlight among federal education priorities. 

With the aid of federal research funds and promotion efforts ^ this 
concept has received considerable attention and scrutiny from educators ^ 
cof^^^^nity leaders ^ business and industry, and the lay public in general. 

As a strategy to promote career education ^ the Co^issioner chose to 
generally describe the concept he had in mind and to allow the specifics 
and program characteristics to be created at the local level as needs 
dictated. > ■ 




The response to this strategy has resulted in numerous attempts by 
various individuals at all levels within educations business and industry , 
and the community to ''define" the concept of career education^ 

While the concept of career education appears to hold great potential 
for improvements in the American educational system, many attempts to 
define this concept have, in one way or another, limited this potent Isi, 
These partial explanations may have already misdirected public eKpectations 
regarding the goals of their public educational system* For varying 
reasons J. many people have evidenced ample anxiety over the information that 
has been generally made available about this concept* Many parents are 
skeptical that career education will limit rather than expand the alterna- 
tives open to their children* Community leaders and officials are 
concerned about the approximately 160 million tax dollars that will be 
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spent on researching career education this year. 



In explaining its potential benefits, some educators may have 
succeeded in overselling this concept* This too has been cause for some 
anxiety and reduced credibility. Alleging racist employment practices 
by business, industry , and unions, minority representatives claim that 
career education will not provide valid alternatives unless the societal 
conditions that face minority graduates are improved. Scarcity of jobs 
in some occupations has caused many educators to shy away from assuming 
the responsibility for job plaGament upon completion of school. The 
accountability for job placement in these educational programs may rest 
with a health economy that can absorb the trained graduates of quality 
programs . 

Wliile the need for local administrative Innovation and fleKibllity 
is important, there is an emerging need for an explanation which may 
generally characterize the direction in which this concept may influence 
our educational system. In order to maximize its positive effect, 
career education must be explained. It should not be expected to offer 
immediate solutions to social, economic ^ or other problems outside the 
realm of educational responsibility^ 

Wany have suggested that career education should re^direct educa- 
tional program content and pi;ocess from K to adulthood so tHat it relates 
to careers o^ occupations* They claim that affective ^ psychomotor, and 
cognitive skills may be more effectively imparted by relating them to 
their use in occupations* In this way, career education will result in 
Increased motivation and success in acquiring and holding a job through- 
out one's working life. The increased emphasis of occupational awareness 
and preparation, so that it has parity with academic education, is long 
overdue. This Increased emphasis should result in improved occupational 
education programs. But career education cannot endure the stigma of 
being Identified as just another popular slogan for vocational training, 

A serious dlle™a seems to be that most definitions of career 
education promote occupational preparation for many at the expense of 
a college education. This approach seeks to suppress a formidable 
social force supporting higher education for everyone. 

A closer look at the present method of acquiring the college degree 
shows that students usually pursue the academic curriculum beginning in 
ninth grade and, upon graduation^ select an occupation such as teacher, 
engineer or other occupation that requires a college degree for employ- 
mehc. Some students are successful in acquiring the degree and gaining 
employment in their chosen occupation. However, this system has 
heretofore rejected most students before the employment phase, Conse= 
quently, we have high school and college dropouts as well as college 
graduates that are frustrated with the need to "get a job" without 
benefit of related counseling or oc^njpatlonal preparation. The desire 



Co get a college education seems to be dysfuncclonal for these people, 
primarily because of the occupational stipulation that- is attached* 
People usually go to college to be sometKlng (such as a doctor j lawyer, 
etc, s) rather than learn something that relates to their interests. 

One solution to this problem may be to separate the ocpupatlonal 
requirement of a college education from the learning ekperiences offered 
by such higher education. Host people might choose to pursue non- degree 
requiring occupations if they weren't excluded from getting a coriege 
educaii^^n by doing so. Occupational awareness and preparation should 
be iiitegrated Into comprehensive educational / programs at the earliest 
school years and continue throughout the individual 's school experience 
as necessitated by the requirements of a chosen occupation* However, 
as a part of career education^ all high scl^bol graduates should also 
have necessary knowledge and coursework to gain admistion to college, 
whether their chosen occupation requires further education or not* For 
example^ someone wishing to become a carpenter would acquir^ the neces^ 
sary skills, knowledge and attitudes relating to carpentry ^^nd upon 
completing the program wouldjwork in that field* If his aspirations 
Include higher education^ he should be able to go on to college in his 
increasing spare time, to learn about political science, music, or _ 
other areas of interest while still being employed in his chosen field 
of carpentry. His career must be defined to include this and other 
avocatlonal opportunities as well as his occupational preparation which 
may not ^ave required more than a high school educatlotiT 

Our educational system must provide more than occupational prepara^ 
tlon for everyone. The term career education may be more appropriately 
defined to include all learning and development which Is important to 
the individual whether at work, leisure, or other human endeavor. While 
Including accupational preparations career education should not. be 
confined^to providing instruction and training related only to an 
occupational choice,~^The process and content of Instruction imist 
encompass all educatlon--civic , social, language^ mathematics, etc,, and 
relate to all facets of human involvement. The concept of career educa- 
tion must address itself to providing a delivery system to meet all 
learning needs of all' people In all communities. 
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Tm HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL BASE FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECraiCMi EDUCATIOT PRINCIP1£S 



by 

Parker V, Foster 

The program of vocational education ai we know it todays had its 
origin in the early part of the twantieth century* The cauial factors 
of the vocational movement in education occurred ^ however, during the 
ninateenth century^ and the hlatorical roots can be traced to very 
.ancient times* The primary purpose of this article is not to pruba In 
/great depth tha historical roots, nor .would I faal qualified to eat 
myselfr up as an expert historian* It is nacassary in any case to sat 
even brief ly, some basic background so we can better understand *6ur 
prasant-day position. 

The anciant roots can be traced back to* 

o Apprenticashlp of Egyptians 5 Hebrews , Greeks , at* al , 

o Tha ^ild movement of the Middle Ages 

o Pestaloz^i and experienca^-ralatad educational concepts of 
the 18th and 19th centuries 

In 1862 the Morrill Land Grant Act was passed and this place of 
lagisiatlon is generally conaidared to be one of the most important 
events ever to have a bearing on ^erican higher education* Inasmuch 
as it CTianclpated public higher education from the traditional and 
classical concepts, and set up progrMs in "agriculture and mechanic 
arts," it had a deflnita affact on the future course of vocational 
education concepts. This act was followed by the* 

Q Hatch Act - 1887 . 

o Smith-Lever Act - 1914 

o Smith-Hughes Act ^ 1917 

All of which had their o^m influences on the emerging patterns and 
principles of vocational aducatlon. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth cantury, the need for 
occupational training produced a number of privata trade schools. 
Although there were many different kinds of trade schools 5 organized 
for many diffarant purposes , the schools can be described as belonging 
to one of three types i 
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1, achools that offered only trade training 1 

2, schools that of fared a combination^ of trade training and 
ganeral education 

3, schools that apprentiead their students to the boards of 
true tees in addition to offering trade and general, education 

In addition to trade schools , a large number of private business 
schools ware organized throughout the nation^ and supplied occupational 
preparation for the business world. Here and therej it was possible to 
find a few schools offering instruction in agriculturei 

A second major development ^ prior to the beginning of the twentieth 
century, was the establishment of programs in the public schools known 
as manual trainings commeraial training^ domestic science, and agri- 
culture* Each represented a protest against the thorough academic 
orientation and traditional education of the day* 

Around the turn of the century^ some of the far-sighted people in 
the manual training area observed that many of their graduates ware , 
using the skills and knowledges gained in manual training classes for 
vocational purposes* This was not the mjor intent of the mAnual train- 
ing program* the proponents claimed educational rather than vouational 
purposes* However , the manual training ieaders were encouraged to 
develop a separate system of vocational education that would achieve 
vocational goals on purpose^ rather than by accident ^ as in manual 
training of the day* Accordingly, in 1906 the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education (NSPK) was formed to promote vocation- 
al-industrial education In* the public schools* 

The work of the NSPIE between 1906 and 19X7 created a fabulous 
period in the history of vocational education* People from all walks 
of life Joined together to discuss the need for vocational education* 
The program captured the attention of national and state public officials ^ 
Educators j labor, management^ the public at large, and members of Con- 
gress* It was a period of intense study during which the needs of 
society and the economy for trained manpower were reviewed eKtensively. 
This was an exciting period in education's history as Individuals and 
groups searched their bast Judpiient concerning the future of the youth 
and adults of the nation as related to vocational preparation. 

The dramatic davelopments and vocational education's contribution 
to the general welfare during World War 1, the depression years, and 
World War II deserve hours of discussion* But the essential points are 
that in peace j in war, in conditions of great economic deprassion or 
^expansion, vocational education has coma to the rescue of the American 
people. Vocational education has been tested and found to be capable, 
willing, and able to adapt ^to the needs of society. Vocational 
education is the unsung of the American economy* 



During the period between 1906 and 1917 the foundations of vocation- 
al education were developed in the Unitud States* The many ycara of 
concentrated study by the NSPIE probed the depths of social need for a 
vocational education and helped forge the basic prLnciples, The men and 
women concerned with the foimative period of vocational education were 
not seeking a "band-aide" for a particular social disturbance j they 
were seeking a means of strengthening the social and economic fabric of 
the nation* It is in the records of this formative period of mure than 
half a century ago that we find many of the ideas developing that were 
soon to be espoused as foundation principles or "truths" for vocational 
instruction- - 

Now that we have briefly examined the historical base for a philoso- 
phy of vocational-technical educations let us turn for a moment to look 
at some of the social aspects. 

One of the principal arguments for vocational education is that it 
Is a social necessity. In theory j and in fact, it represents an indlvldu 
al's turning point from economic dependency upon the social structure to 
his Independent posture as a productive member of society. This tran- 
sition can and does affect a person one or more times during his life. 
Vocational education is truly the bridge between maji and his werky 

Although the basic emphasis remains constant ^ the ways and means 
of achieving the educational goal do change* That is, effectiveness 
of voeatinnal education in meeting the needs of people depends upon how 
clearly social change Is detected and how wisely this change can be 
served. In short, it is the nature of the contemporary social setting 
that has been, and must continue to be, the motivation for change In 
vocational edueatlon. Hence today, we find an Interest in a new thrust 
called *tareer Education" - a total curriculum concept j with a capstone 
of vocational educationi^ / / , 

In 1917 j vocational education helped youth and adults find a more 
appropriate place in the world of work--a place better suited to their 
Interests and abilities, A person could go to work easily in 1917 with- 
out special training, but vocational education made the difference 
between just a job and a job for which a person had special aptitude and 
preparation. Occupational mobility was enhanced because f4 person was 
able to "find himself" in productive life. 

In 1972, the role of vocational education has changed from something 
that was good to something that is imperative. Without it^ many young 
people cannot find work* With It , they can be included in vocational 
education's story of social success* The record contains countless 
exMples of vocationally trained people moving from ^marginal productivity 
to an economic status v^lch enables them to SMiple generously the bene- 
fits of society. 

In conclusion, I should like to present a quotation f om a speech 
made on the floor of the United States Senate by one of r . country's 
far-slated legislators i 



"Mr* Presidant* » * .1 wish to emphasise what 1 regard as the 
fundwental purpoaa underlying this %rtiola maasurej lively 
t^at it dasigns through federal effort to blaze a trail which 
tha aavaral states may follw toward greater industrial efftcieney 
and batter citizenship for oi : young man and young women. Its 
purpose is to stimulate and ancourage atrongar state action 
along educational linas^ with the central idea of promoting 
that aquality of opportunity which this country owes to all, 
rich and poor alike. 

''In my judgamant, the chief purpose of this bill is the fomation 
of chwacter and citiEenship« « .good citizenship is an absoluta 
sine qua non for the general welfare and tha comon good. I 
submit, Mr. President, that it can be achiavad in no way so well 
as by vocational aducatlon-^indaad it is probable that there is 
no other way in ^ich it can be dona at all. 

''There is something wrong in any school system vrtiich drives the 
average boy away from school life at tha very time when he 
should be beginning to realize the great importanca of education; 
but that is just what our present system r^f education does. 

'"To say that it is the boy's fault is futile. It is tha fault 
of tha curriculum of our schools in that it repels rather than 
attracts the average boy; ar^l we shall never change this until 
we introduca into our school system a graatar measure of vocational 
education. 

"In an aducatfed and prosperous cit izenshlp is our only safety. 
In my judgnentj prosperity can only jfollow education^ and the 
education which we offer must be the kind boys and girls will 
accept or it may as wall not ba of farad, 

'Vocational education, more than any other agency, will au^ent 
and intensify the dasira for more knowledge. It will 
unquastlonably arouse into action thousands of boys possessing 
latent ability and talent, and with their deslrea whattad for 
still greater knowledge. Every institution of learning now in 
existence will become the direct banaficiary of the joint action 
of the nation and the state In providing, as here proposed, a 
stable foundation upon which can be built a broader education," 

That speech was made by Senator Carrol Page of Vermont on July 24, 
1916, My question to you is--has the public school system improved 
itself very much since that time? It se^s that we still hear many 
complaints about our failures In prcyvlding a so-called relevant education 
to the young people of our country, V^at formats can toprove upon it? 
Will career education pave the way?" And, If so, are the principles of 
vocational education still sound within the new concept? 



Tm MYTH OF caWUNITY CONmCL OF SCHOOLS 



by 

Llcyd M. McCullough 

Major changes in ths organisational power structure of city achool 
gystemSj eapeaially those found in heavily populated metropolitan areas ^ 
have been demandad by civil rights groups j recommended by foundation 
study groups, and discussed at countless educational and community 
conferences. Groups demanding or suggesting educational change seem 
to direct their efforts towards a similar ends the community control 
of education and the decentralization of adtaiinistrative authority and 
responsibility within the school system. 

Of the many groups ^ local and natioiials advocating conmiunity control 
of schools, the one element that appears to be common to them all is a 
lack of understanding of the forcef ttat cause relevant change An the 
nation's system of public education* 

WHO REALLY INFLUENCES PUBLIC EDUCATION? 

Despite the silence of the Constitution on the subject, federal 
influences on public education are almost as old as. state controls. 
In fact^ the federal influences pre-date the Constitution Itself, The 
Ordinance of 1785 set aside federal lands to be used for school purposes. 
This law has been followed by much congressional action includingi the 
Morrill Act of 1862 which established the land grant colleges; the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 i^ich provided support for vocational education 
at the secondary school level; the Lanham Act of more recent years which 



recognlged federal responsibility for helping to provide educational 
facilities in areas affected by military installations and other federal 
projects; Public Laws 16, 346, and 550 which acknowledged federal res- 
ponsibility for the education of veterans | and the National Dafensa 
Education Act of 1958 in which a total of almoat 900 million dollars- has 
been authorized for educational purposes, 

Tha federal courts may have done more than Congress has to create 
a niCtional policy for public education. Spurlocl^j In his book entirtled 
Education and -the Supreme Court , analysed forty-five United States 
Supreme Court decisions all of which have relevance for public education* 
Fifteen decisions dealt with the question of State or Federal powers 
and functions* In 1819, In the Dartmouth College case, the Court held 
that a charter granted to a prlvat=^^ college is in the nature of a con- 
tract and cannot be revoked by a state legislature without the consent 
of the coXlege. The KaluiaEOO decision of 1872 held that high schools 
were public responsibilities to be finunced by public taKes, 

Fifteen other cases dealt with Interpretations of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution* Another fifteen cases Interpreted the meaning 
of the Fifth and Fourteenth ^endments. Ten of the cases dealt with 
questions of equal treatment of the races* In igSO^ In Sweatt vs. Painter , 
the Court held that a separate law school for Texas Negroes did not 
afford them equal opportunities. The Court required the University of 
—Tm^as to admit a qualified Negro* The Supre^^ Court's decision on school 
desegregation in 1954 and the Court's decision on school financing in 
the matter of Serrano vs. Priest, are further Indications of the Court's 
influence on public education* 

% ^ 

HOW REAL IS COIMUNITY CONTROL? 

Community control of schools is looked upon by many as one of the 
most dynamic innovations towards quality education to take place within 
this decade* Many also see it as the panacea for the social, financial, 
and administrative r^problems inhibiting the successful operations of their 
schools* Ironically, what the comiminlty fails to realize Is that com- 
munity control of schools is nothing more than a non-existing frustrat- 
ing myth* Very few, if any, major educational changes are made at the 
community or central board level of school administration* This belief, 
in a number of cases, has caused some citizens to feel that any attempt 
by district school board members , administrators, and politicians to 
prevent community control of schools Is an attempt at preventing their 
children from achieving academically* The affects of these feelings can 
be seen through negative attitudes towards school bond issues and through 
the stepped-up efforts of some conmiunlty people to physically destroy the 
schools located in their conununities * 
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COIMUNlWS ROLE IN CHANGING PUBLIC mUCATION 



It cannot be denied that the public schools of this country have 
always operated within a framework eatdblished by the various states^ 
and that federal influences of some kind have always prevailed* Further- 
roore, state controls over schools have strengthened and federal activities 
in education (widely dispersed among many agencies) have multiplied^ 
in recent decades. 

Cdoinunity people should strive tg remove themselves frpm environments 
of frustration caused by struggles wi^fj the central board in their quest 
for community control of schools. The controls that the central board 
exerts are nothing more than adherences to state and federal educational 
policies arid to mandates handed down by locals state, and federal courts 
on policy matters pertaining to public education, 

' Community energy should be directed towards becoming a part of the 
political machinery that has provens throughout this country's history, 
to be the influenclal force for relevant change in public education* 
Witness the recent teaming effects of the citizens of South Central 
Los Angeles with the political forces necessary to bring about change 
in the Small Business Administration's methods of handling earthquake 
disaster loans. These community people, working in concert with local, 
states and national politicians^ were able to receive the same loan 
benefits as other communities, after initially having these benefits 
denied them, 

A similar team approach should be used towards understanding the 
impact "atf federal aid to education in community schools and to assure 
that^ relevant changes In comunity schools are brought about through 
federals and stace finances being properly spent in the educational areas 
of their authorization* Relevant changes in the quality of education in 
c^mmnlty schools can also be made If teams of conmainity people and ^ 
politicians strive to assure that the decisions of the Courts are propar- 
ly Implemented in each community school. 



*Spurlock, Clark* Education and thp Supreme Court * Urbana^ Illinois^ 
University of Illinois Press, 1955* 
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THE INTERNSHIP CONCEPT FOR DOGTOML STUDMTS 
m Tm GR^UATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

by 

"Petsalozzl" 



We contend in this art Ida that the Graduate School of Education » 
UCLA should Initlata a mandatory "Internehlp" requirement for all doctoral 
students In education* Two influences %^lch might prove powerful 
arguments for thia contention have recently come Into focus at UCLA. The 
first of these Influences is ex^pllfied by the presence of 18 doctoral 
fellows who ara sponsored under the* Education Professions Development 
Act of the 19 6B Vocational Education ^entoents. These fellows (EPDA 
awardees) are part of a larger family of such students who are distri- 
buted throughout a do^en or so universities representing all sections 
of the continental United States, A unique feature of this nation-wide 
program la the mandate for an "on-the-job" internship for each awardee. 

At first glance J the traditional academician might ask himself, 
'Hrtiy the need for such an internship?" This question is particularly 
relevant because ETOA awards are tailored for the experienced educator 
who is usually returning to a college caspus after several years In the 
active "world-of-work" (i.e.^ In teaching or ls„admlnistration) . Indeed, 
the median age of the UCLA group is about 37 years. Therefore, on the 
average, they have all had upwards of 10 years work experience (both 
educational and industrial) before entering the Graduate School of 
Education. 

Despite the abundance of prior experiences among the group, nearly 
all have eagerly grasped at the opportunity to broaden their outlook 
through participation in one or more non- classroom intern eKperiences. 
UCLA^ with its vast resources^ is quite naturally a focal poinc for 
vocational education activities of a local, state, and even national 
scope. By virtue of these resources the fellows have had the chance to 
be involved in on^ going projects throughout the greater Los Angeles 
area, in Calif ornta. In several of the Western states, and some extended 
service In Washington, D.C. 

Even to educators who have had many years of past "firing line" 
experience^ theae Internship assigiments have been of immeasurable value. 
In every instance they have worked in such new (for them) situations as 
teacher educators, assistant directors in educational research and 
evaluation projects^ and as part-time staff members in either the 
California State Department of Education or the U-S. Office of Education. 

.A major influence tha^ could profoundly effect the UCLA progr^ are 
the philosophical concepts embodied in what is now generally being called 
'tareer Education, " While the overall implementation of career education 
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is iubject to various interpretations ^ there are cey'taln foundations 
that seen implicit « Essentially career education seeks to break down 
artlf icial_barriers that have daveloped in education. It seeks to 
blend academic davalopmant with practical skills. It seeks to provide 
BomB form of appropriate work experience for all students at all levels. 
It seeks to obtain participation by the "business world" in the educa- 
tional preparation for vocations. 

Career education suggests that throughout a person's educational 
experiences Ckindergarten - adult life) a general theme of "careerness-- 
should be present. The theme changes in emphasis and in focus as a 
person matures ^ but the important thing is that the theme is alwayB there 
Furthermore the average adult working person can expect to change jobs 
six or eight times during a 40 year work life. In education j practices 
and settings and organisational structures have undergone constant change 
over the years. Thus, the need becomes apparent for educators to keep 
abreast of their actual working world of education. What better way is 
there for a doctoral student (whatever his age and experience) to do this 
than through an internship outside the usual university context? 

These educational movements which have been described should serve 
as catalysts for the development of a genetal internship requirement 
for all doctoral students in the UCLA Graduate School of Educatioii. 
Many details would have to be worked out^ it is certain. We who have 
been a part of the school would like to see it remain as one of the best 
of its type In the country. The internship experience could be one 
Jactor that would contribute to a continuing emininence of the UCLA 
graduate school in the national education scene. 




USOE--Tm PIE AND POST COME^I^S 

OT am mvOLvro observer 



Chris T, Chlaltas , 

Washiogtonp D*C, , has long held a carCaln out-of-reach fascination 
for this student of vocational and career education^ Hare Is the place 
whara far^xeaching decisions ara made I Where millions of dollars are 
channelled for education p and for vocational and career education In 
particular 1 Where the action Isi Where the big names are* 

The reader can perhaps understand the elation, awe, and gratitude 
one would experience at being^handed the opportunity to become even a 
brief part of it all. So it was that in March, 1972, I was asked to 
take on a three month iriternshlp with tiie newly organized 'turrlculum 
Center" within the Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education 
(MV^), U^S* Office of Education, 

I had less than two weeks to provide for the mechanics of the 
jbvious decision^^the travel arrangements , the bowing out of obligations 
and program ties as gracefully as possible, and the making of necessary 
promises not to fall behind on my Ed,D« KHI chart* people were most 
helpful* 

It was during the covering of these several bases that rlgormortls 
set in* "Oh, yw'll learn a great deal working with THOSE TYPES i" 
"So, you're gonna be a part of * the BUREAUCRACY for a while, huh?'" 
"You'll really get a chance to get involved in POLITICS, won't you?" 
"Be sure to tell ma how it was trying to move Tm ROCK*" 

Suddenly I had visions of being swallowed up by the whole unknown 
thing. And the decision was made* 

I arrived in Washington^ D*C. on April l^t at P*M, armed with 

pre-concepKifcfits 3 insecurities, and defense mechanlsms^nough to last a 
good three fivouths. At 6il5 P.H* 1 was already at^ork p.long with my 
new and imadiate boss, the Director of the Currtculum tenter for 
Occupational aad Adult Education* She had starred after hours, not 
surprisingly ay it turned out, to help meet anNLmportant Bureau, 
deadline* \^ y 

'^ell, here's one dedicated person, anyway, I thought," So I 
looked for more* The naxt morning I met the Associate Conmaiss toner of 
the Bureau, our COTmon boss, "And, here is another* " 

During the ensuing three months of what was to become a vary 
rawarding learning eKperience for me, 1 cme to meet and work with many 
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i5Qre people within BAVIE, tha other bureaus within USOE, and elsewhere 
within thci Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 



1 take this opportunity to provide one involved observer's 
perspective to some popular conceptions of the educational worMngs at 
the national level * 

1, Based upon the smpling of persons with whom I workedp 1 believ 
that the ovewhelming majority of those effecting educational 
change at the national level , and particularly within the 
Bureau of Adult | Vocational and Technical Education , are highly 
dedicated and capable public sexvants, 

2* Yes, education at the national level is a "big rockp" heavy 
and often un-^wieldy^-but because of the iimense and ponderous 
Job that has to be done, 

3a There have evolved three major approaches to moving the rockj 
and persons within the educational structure subscribe to one 
or a combination of these. They are lightheartedly analogized 
as follows: 

a, Tlffi ffiRCOT^AN* This approach is strictly orthodox and 
involves pushing with all the might one's expertise and 
dedication can muster* This^itfethod works but is wrought 
with dangers* The strain is enough to buckle even the 
strongest at times and at any level* Moreover , the entire 
structure is periodically traumatized as the rock Jerks and 
stops from the effects of inertia and friction, - 

b* Tlffi ARCHBffiDEM, Here overcome with the application of 
a little leverage at apprppriate points of the rock. 
Success or failure of this approach is directly related 
to the accuracy in gauging the_necessary amount of energy 
or force, to be applied. Once moving j the rock may begin 
to rolli But it juld go too far before being stopped, 

c, ^ffi NIWTOTIAN, In this approach the removal of obstacles 
and the careful digging at the base of the rock in the 
direction of desired movement allows the force of gravity 
to take effect. The rock moves of its own weight, 

4a Each of the above approaches Is effective in moving education 
at the national level. No single approach is better than the 
others. In factp all three seem to be collectively the best 
way to proceed* Education needs a push| pressures need to be^- 
\ applied I and some paving of the way Is often in order* 



Three months was certainly not time enough to learn everything about 
USOT or even one bureau within It* It was, however, time enough to find 
some perspective and to develop many poaltlve feelings regarding the work 
being done tnere. 




WHY didn't they TELL ME? 
by 

Ralph Bregman 



Have' you aver asked your family or friends why they had not 
ancouraged you to take eoursas in high school that would have dava loped 
marketable skills for employmant? The quastlon has baan asked by many 
high school studants after graduation- -after they suffered the indig- 
nities of being raj acted at Job interview after job interview. Those 
graduates who did obtain amployinent found, all-to-f raquently j that they 
possessed the Interest and ability for far mora damandlng Job tasks but 
they lackad the skills to compata for tha mora sophisticated 
opportunities . 

Without examining the reasons why more emphasis has not been placed 
on preparation for amploymant^ let's briefly ai^lore what happened to 
some grads who lacked Job preparation. 

James Plusch, a former graduate student at UCLA, studied what 
happened to studants who lacked job preparation upon graduation from 
high school? All Students (302 males) in the study secured soma form 
of employmant after graduation . . 

Most found employrnent in the areas of manufacturing , wholesaling 
and retail trade* In fact, these three areas employed more youth than 
the rest of the total local labor market combined . On the other handj 
finances insurance J t'^Sil estate, and particularly government j employed 
far less than what might be expected from the number of people respective^ 
ly employed. 

Was getting a job^ enough? Not so for the grads In the study* Of 
the 302 males, 270 had accepted entry level unskilled jobs. It is not 
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surprising to find, therefore, that 60% of the 270 indicated dissatis- 
faetion with their efflployment by wanting to improve their vocational 
statui by better pay, a job they like^ or a Job with a better future* 
They offered the following opinions (20-21) i 

"There are Jobs at the bottom, but they aren't much 
to brag about* " 

"There are Jobs at the bottom, but good ones require 
an education*" 

^e remaining grads had a variety of other reasons most of which also 
indicated dissatisfaction with the job. 

Individuals usually recognise that just getting and holding an 
e itry level Job is insufficient. They begin to think about their 
future vocational aspirations and how to achieve s^e. When the 
graduates were asked about their vocational goals ^ 130 said they wanted 
to become either professional or skilled worker or foreman* To 
further support the theme of Job discontent, the graduates said that 
such training as trade- technical , business police science^ and sales 
must be completed before they could achieve their next vocational goal. 

For the Johnies who ask "Why can't I reads" high school students 
can now add--"Why Didn't They Tell Me?" To get a Job is one thing but 
getting a Job that I like by having the needed occupational skills is 
another. 

Plusch's 1965 study is not only relevant today but more meaningful 
If a person works 40 years from age 20 to 60, he will have invested 
approKlmately 76^000 working hours. Isn't It reasonable that he should 
expect to receive in school employment preparation so that the "good 
life'* can be extended Into his working day. 



'^Documentatior for thii article came^from a study by the late Plusch, 
jMftes 0* , The Conse^ences of Graduating from Hlqh School without 
a Saleable Skill . UClXi School of Education ^ Department of 
Vocational Education , 1965. The study was made of 302 males who 
had gradual i in June, 1963, from five high schools In Long Beach 
Unified Scl 1 District, California* 



THE REGIONAL CONCEPT FOR VOCATIONS. 
^UCATION IN C^IFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



by 

Parker V. Foster 



Vocational education is rapidly becoming central to the total 
purpQsas of public education* The .Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 represent a mandate from the toerican people- -a mandate aKpressed by 
Congress to provide vocational aducatton for all people and in all 
Gosmunitiaa of a state. In the final analysis, and in concert with the 
federal concern , the occupational preparation of Individuals depends 
largely upon what the local eitlMnry wants or needs* 

in keeping with the desires of local school districts to provide 
adequate vocational training for secondary students , a new concept is 
gaining very rapid acceptance in California* This concept is the bandijig 
together of two or more continuous school districts to work with each 
other in regional planning and cooperation. This has manifested itself 
in two types of fomats. One is called the Regional Occupational Canter 
(ROC) 5 and the other Is the Regional Occupational Program (ROP), In the 
ROC all area vocational programs are housed in a single physical unit, 
centrally located for the service area. In the ROP the various vocational 
programs are offered at a number of locations (either school or storefront- 
type) throughout the cooperating districts* 

Since many of the students in the UCLA Graduate School of Education 
are Interested in secondary level instruction, the author felt that a 
brief overview of the status of ROC/ROP 's--relative to secondary education, 
might be helpful. 

In eonnaction with a recent survey of California secondary schools, 
for the Stace Department of Education, and relating to health careers 
education j the author had occasion to determine the relative Importance 
of the ROC/ROP concept to the total state secondary Instruction, The 
reader might find it Interesting to note that there are about 360 secondary 
school districts serving the 58 counties of California* In the health 
careers survey It was found that there are also 21 Regional Centers that 
presently offer health training. Of the 360 secondary districts, 66 
reported that they offer health careers training within thalr own schools. 
On the other hand, the 21 ROC/ROP 's have between 50 and 60 other secondary 
schools who feed students to them. 

The point Is that the ruglonal programs, which are only a very few 
years in eKlstence, already are showing signs of being the dominant factor 
in California's vocational education* This may be as it should be. A 
regional consortium, with special taxing authority, can obviously often 
provide more viable programs than can a single, relatively small secondary 
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district* Many of the large urban districts too are actively involved 
in ROC/ROP participation, and are thus able to prov^ le a wider and a 
more in-depth curriculum than before. 

The regional concept is new and is still evolving* Consequently, 
those readers who are Interested in California secondary education=-an 
specifically in vocational education-^are urged to watch this dynamic 
and increasingly important segment of our public school system- 




mTERpmSCllMi RELATIOTS ACHIEVED THROUGH SIMULATION 

by 

Alan Wunsch 

Bie business education curriculum had one main objective when it 
was Introduced into the public high school^ -to prepare atudenta for 
anury-^level office Jobs. The preparation of students for entry- level 
office occupations today is still considered a major objective of 
business education at the secondary level. 

Preparation for entry- level office occupations has traditionally 
been conducted through conventional classroom instruction. In such a 
classroon the primary relationship is between the student arid the teacher* 
Essentially p the students do not Interact with one another in an office 
Interpersdnal setting* Accordingly ^ they are denied the planned 
opportunity to experience meaningful interpersonal relations. 
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On the other handj office staffs which business education graduates 
join after they leave school operate as teMS. Here office workers 
experience interpersonal relations everyday* The initial success of the 
office worker and his ability to advance will depend in large measure 
upon his ability to interact effectively with others in the office. 

Recent Innovative programs in business education^ brought about by 
the passage of the Vocational Educatton Acts of 1963 and 1968j have made 
an effort to overcome the apparent learning weaknesses mentioned. 
Simulation in business education is one of these innovative programs, A 
principle objective of similation for high school business education 
students is to have the student acquire the necessary interpersonal 
relations that make for success in office occupations. 

When developing a model office simulation with the principal 
objective being to improve favorable interpersonal relational certain 
criteria must be established. These criteria m^v be stated as follows: 

1, InterpersDnal relations must be the principal component of the 
simulation. Provision must be made for students to interact 
with others in an office InterpeT^sonal setting so that they 
may work and coninunlcate ejEfectively with onfe another, 

2, The simulation must be as realistic as possible* Realism 
can best be accomplished by simulating an actual business 
operation in as many areas as possible, 

3, Originality must play an important part in the sijaulation. 
Model office simulations j currently In usSj must not be 
copied in an effort to maintain simplicity, 

4* The simulation must be interesting. Students must be motivated 
to participate in the simulation and to be enthusiastic about 
its operation. 

5. The simulation must be unstructured. Provision must be made 

to allow for unawareness of events as they take place. Students 
must be made to cope with a situation without prior knowledge of 
the situation occurring. 

In order for the business education teacher to determine if the 
model office simulation developed hasj in factj Improved interpersonal 
relations s the simulation must be evaluated in terms of meeting the 
established objectives. 

A valid and reliable instrument for measuring Interpersonal rela- 
tions ^ such as the Su rvey o f I n t er p e r sona 1 Va lu e s ^ ^ may be used for this 
purpose. This instrument is intended for grades 9-12 and Is designed to 
measure the relative importance of six factored Interpersonal value 



dtoensions. These values Include both the subject relations with 
©theri and others with htaself* The si::^ dimensions are; 



1. Juggort--' being treated with unders tandtngj encouragemant , 
kindness and consideration, 

2. Conformity - - doing what is socially correct, accepted and proper 

3. Recognit Ion- be ing atoiredj looked up to, considered Important 
and attracting favorable notice, 

4, IndeBendence^ "" being able to do what one wants to dos making 
one's own. decisions, doing things in one's own way, 

5, Benevolence " doing things for other people, sharing and 
he 1 ping « 

6, Leaderehlp- ^being in charge of others j having authority or 
power « » 

By administering a pretest on Interpersonal values before the model 
office simulation actually begins | and then atoinistering the same test 
as a post- test after a stipulated period of timej the business education 
teacher can^ throu^ the use of applicable statistics ^ determine the 
gain in behavior modification In Interpersonal relations as a result of 
using the model office simulation* 



* Oscar Buros, Personality Test and Reviews, The a^yphone Press^ 
Hl^land Park, New Jersey, 1970, p, 1194. M 
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HAVE WE BEEN FOLLOWING OUR PRODUCTS? 



by 

Joseph A* Miller 

Products which are maf*uf acturad for sale have a built-in evaluatton 
componanC. This factor is whather or not the Item sells and continues to 
sell* In other words , does the article have the features that buyers are 
looking for? Does It live up to their needs and expectations so that 
they will come back for mora or racofflmend it to others? This quality 
must be esdiibited by a product to a fairly strong degree or it is 
recognized as an unprofitable venture and discontinued or redes Ignad, 

perhaps unf ortunatelys the successes or failures of the products of 
our schools (our students) are not so easily determined as are those of 
a manufacturad product. Surely we have all heard of, and are probably 
parsonally acquainted withj alumni who 'taade good*" But what percentage 
is this of the total output ? What about all of those that we have not 
heard about? How many graduates of any given school progr^ actually 
faal that what thay learned in school really benefitted tham? How many 
of them have been able to put to direct use that which they were taught 
In school? How many have even been able to gain employment In the area 
in which thay received thair training? 

To phrase these questions in terms of a comparison with the manu- 
factured product J do our graduates have the features that employers are 
looking for? Do they appear attractive to tham? Do our students live 
up to what is expected of them so that employers will come back for more 
repeat business or recommend our products to others ? 

So fats there are very few organised programs for student follow=up* 
However J the need Is becoming more and more recognized. This is especial^ 
ly true In light of today's increased emphasis upon our schools' showing 
greater accountability for the utilization of ever- Increasing numjers of 
tax dollars « 

Legislators have already demonstrated their feelings on the subject. 
Much rumbling has already bean heard* Local actatnlstrators of vocational 
education programs involving well over one million students in California 
are required to report the results each fall of follow-up studies of the 
previous year ' s graduates , 



Wiy should we watt until we are mndated by law to do eome thing 
whibh we know we should already be doing? The potential benefits of 
follow-up studies are manifold i they aid in program evaluation and 
program planning, they provide help in counsaling and job placement o 
future students, they provide better proof of accomplishment and show 
better utilisation of and accountability for valuable tax dollars. 

However 5 the greatest benefit is the provision of adequate and 
relevant education for the products of our institutions , our students 



EVALUATION OP VOCATIONAL EDIJCATION ADVISORY Cffi^ITTlES 



Ralph Bragman 

In recent years, the growing pressure for achool decentralization 
has brought about a renewed interest in school -conaminity advisory 
comittaes . 

Voaational education has long championed the use of advisory coomit- 
teas. The comittaes* activities have not, howevers always approached 
thair potential. In an effort to provide information that might help 
upgrade the performance of advisory activities , a task force was called 
togathar at Temple University ^ Philadelphia , Pennsylvania In the Spring 
of 1970* The task force prepared several evaluation instruments on 
distributive education advisory coamlttees« (Distributive education is 
a discipline within vocational education usually taught in the secondary 
school* ) 

The fDllowing evaluation instrument has been edited for use by other 
vocational disciplines. The instrument was designed for one phase of 
advisory structuraj how the comaittee was organised and how it tended to 
Its functions. As vocational personnel gain maturity in working with 
advisory cOTmittaes it Is hoped that the content and usage of such an 
Instrumant will be refined. 



Vocational Education Advisory Committees 

A vocational Education advisory comittee is composed of a group of 
people raprasentativa of the school ^ businass and community. The primary 
function of this committee is to give advice that may be used to Improve^ 
davelop and^ expand a particular phase of the vocational education program* 
Responsibility for the organisation and admintstratlon of an advisory 
comiittee should rest In the hands of th t vocational education teacher-* 
coordinator concerned with the specific vocational discipline for which 
the co^Dlttee Is fomed« 

The needs and obj actives of vocational education vary In every 
community, Consaquantly the Important Issues with which the advisory 
coraolttee Is concerned will also vary* The advisory committee's major 
areas of rasponslbillty usually Include, but are not limited to* a 
review of instructional content, aid in placement of studentSs provision 
of career Information, and assistance in selection of materials and 
equipment for classroom use. 

Forms to be used In evaluating Advisory Conmiittees follow. 
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EVALUATION OF ^ffi ORGANIZATION OF FUNCTIONS 
OF A VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADVISORY t^ITTEE 



DI^CTIONS I Threa separate evaluations should be made. It is recommende 
that the Vocational Education Advisory Conimlttee ba evaluated by 
individuals conversant with the problems and objectives of the 
vocational discipline with which each particular advisory comnittee 
works ^ The members of the evaluation conmlttee should include: 

1^ One member of an advisory committee (not necessarily a 
member of the advisory committee to be evaluated) 

2* The teacher-coordinator 

3* A school atainlstrator 

The instrument can also be effectively used In self-evaluation. 
Oa^KIZATION 

A, M!fflERSHIF--is based on the needs of the particular program. 

Therefore 5 in testing the adequacy of membership , evaluators should 
look for five to twelve members. The sl^e of the program and 
community will have a relationship to the number and composition of 
the commit tee « 

B* REPRESENTATION- -Members should have had recent, successful j first- 
hand J practical eKperience in the field they represent. This state- 
ment implies representation from the cOEOnunitys school ^ management 
and labor, (Members from the business cOTmunlty should be engaged 
in a business that represents a specific vocational discipline ^ 
i*e. office manager can represent business education,) 

C. MEET32IGS--It is suggested that the advisory committee meet two or 
three times a year, but that the number would vary depending upon 
local situations, 

D- GRiraRIA--The test would be a simple questions Ware the criteria 
followed? 



CRITERM OF OR^IZATION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADVISORY COIMITTEE 



Blrectionsi Place a check mark or number in the appropriate column 
(Provide comments if '*N0" is checked) 

NO 

a. M^ffiERSHIP Size of coimnittee ^ 

Minimum membership is maintained 
for needs of particular program 
(See page 1) 

Comment if is checked 



"REPRESENTATION Number of representatives MBOR 
from the following are on MANAGEMNT 
the committee CIVIC 

SCHOOL 

List Other 



Comment if *^0" is checked 



c. JffiETBrSB At least two or three meetings he Id 

(Minimum for needs) 



Comment if "NO" is checked 



d* MEETBTG ARRANGEMENTS Agenda mailed 

Schedule Set Up 
Chairman 
Secretary 
Minutes Kept 

Other: 

Comment if '*N0" is checked 



(Ovar for additional comments) 
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EVALUATION OF FUNCTIONS OF THE 
VOCATIOl^ EDUCATION ^VISORY COMITTEE 



SPECCTIC CRiroRiA OF FUICTIONS (Provlda comants if Item asks for 

description or if '^0^' is checkad) 



YES NO 



1, The Vocational Education advisory committee functions 
In an advisory capacity on policies and procedures 
involving the following* 

o Work station standards 

o Hours of work---* amount and time of day 

o Student rating sheets 

o Withdrawal of work privilege of students 
absent frcro school 

o Public infomation 

o Other (Please describe) 

Comments : 



2, The Vocational Education advisory coimittee helps in the 
development and /or review of instructional content area 
of the discipline which it advises* List specific areas 
in which aid was given, 



The advisory comiittee made specific recotmandations 
in the following areas; 

o Facilities (Room) % 

o .Equlpmant 

o Supplies 

o Layout 

If yes, pleasa explain. 
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YES NO 



The advisory conmlttee assisted in the placement 
of students p If yes, to wfiat extant (number, 
frequency) ? 

If 'l?0"s provide cominenta. 



The advisory conmittee aids in securing speakers j 
field trips, and instructional equipment- 



mJOTER NUMBER 

VOC* BY 

mST^ ADVISORY 

com. 



Speakers 
Field Trips 

Instructional Equipment 
Other 



(specify) 

Please explain the difference in numbers. 



The advisory committee evaluates the vocational 
program discipline annually* 



If '*N0", please explain. 



Written recommendations of the Vocational Education 
advisory committee are available. 



If **N0*% provide conunents, 



The recommendations from the previous year were 
followed by the current advisory committee* 



If '1N0"3 provide commeuts. 
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porars TO ffiEP m raro 
QmBwrn'mG Am /or co^uctbiq 

A www FRO^CT UNDER 
SUICON^ACT 

by 

Ralph Bragman 

Parkar Foster ■ - 




The commante which fpllow are keys or Indleatora which convey our 
post ^ hoc Ifflpressions of important points of which to be aware when con- 
ducting and/or participating in a raseareh project of tha type in which 
the authori were involved (Imperial Valley Occupational Survey- IVOS- 
BrepEian» Ohanneeon^ and Foiter)* This project nay be typed as a 
contracted fiald atudyp format iva ragardlng administration of vocational 
education p and st^oative ragardlng results of vocational education* Tha 
authors were third party participants. The project proposal was written 
and funded prior to third party employment. 

While the followins Items were of concarn to us, parhapa not all of 
them are generallzabla %a every field study. Furthermore, there are 
undoubtedly some field proj^^cts of different types that might require 
addltional^coniidaratlons . 



Some Suggestions Regarding Entry Into. System 

o Determifti| the real purpose of the projects-ascertain both surface and 
hidden agendas* Carafully analyse the stated goals and objectivas-- 
are they realistic? Are thay performabla? 

d Contractor and contractee should arrlva at a mutual understanding of 
assumptions, taking nothing for granted. . 
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o Contractee should collect iurface data before a c^mnitment is made*- 
gat nagatlve ae well as positive Ifflpreaslpni, There are always 
datraetors^ identify them and talk to them. 

o Cloiely analyse the budget^ determine controla it, how much 
flaxibillty .there is within it, ^at are its constraints » hw much 
control does the contractee have over It? 

o If proposal has been written ^ or if documentation Is available, ' obtai 
a copy and analyse it before^hand; request any related supplementary 
document i« Discuss possibility of revisions due to time, budget 
changes and/or stated restrictions. 

o When appropriate, there should be shared decision making with the 
system regarding the how, where, what, when, and who of data collect 
tion* ^ 

o I^ow who your de facto boss is ^-determine in advance, as best you can 
know well you can work with him. 

o Enter the organisation as close to the top of the system as possible. 
Determine the degree of cooperation and support at that levels and 
attempt to maximize that cooperation before data gathering. 

o Frospective research team members should discuss and develop their 
team relationships regarding both task goals and Interpersonal goals, 

o Ascertain the "political" ramifications of project recoimaendations 
and conclusions for prospective "benefactors" (and of those who might 
also be hurt). Watch out for interorganization personality conflicts 
and for empire builders who are more Interested in increasing their 
span of control than in doing their Jobs, 

o Office acconmiodations s facilities^ and equipment should be available 
at the initiation of project* Get a good secretary * 

Some Suggestions Regarding Process 

o Continue partlclpatdry data gathering and feedback; keep all invol / ^d 
individuals informed* 

o Secure active involvement of director t 

,--he can run Interference to minimiae problems and provide easier 

access to resisting Individuals. 
,/*An effective director will delegate considerable amount of 
responsibilityand authority to make decisions to the third 
party participants, 
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p Involve as many internal and related external elements of the ayatem 
as pDSslble in ofder to obtain broad baead eupport* 



o Whenavar possibla^ survay Inatrumants should be pilot tested^ 

o Establiih a PERT chart for timing and review it at key intervals. 

o Maintain conitant survaillanca o£ the budgat. 

o Any request by third party participants for axpendlturas or realloca- 
tion of manpower should ba well documantad. 

Some Suggast ions Regarding Product 

p Attempt to write tha report as an ongoing activity rathar than 
attampting to put it together at the end of the project. 

o Leave sufficlant time towards the end of the project for '^massaging 
-.the data" and for savaral rawrltas. 

^ ALWAYS BE A^RT FOR BITUATIONAL CHM^S* NEVER mSITAIE TO ASK 
QUISTIOIIS; NO OTE IS AN EXPERT ON Mi ISSUES, DOT'T NECESSARILY 
TRY TO DO IT AIX BY YOURSIU*, 
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Tiffl raPERI^L VALI£Y OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY 



by 

Greg Ohanneson 

The purpoaa of this article Is to describe some of the aspects of 
an unusual atudy that was recently made in the toperial Valley of Calif- 
ornia by a group of UCIjA doctoral candidates. The Imperial Valley 
Occupational Survey (IVOS)^ although local In nature ^ embraced an entire 
county including all seven of its high schools and its one coxmunity 
collage. 

Thefilmperial Valley of California Is a unique area for many feasons* 
It la relatively liolated from the rest of the state's population. It 
borders on Mexico and has a high inf lux of residents and iforkers of 
MeKlcan citizenship and ancestry. It is predominantly rural. It has a 
high unemployment rate. The working population Is decreasing in number 
rather than increasing, contrary to the rest of the state. The high 
schools are all relatively small (from 200 to IjSOO students) ^ and 
are geographically separated. Each cOTprlses a single local school 
district. 

Recognizing that the problems listed above were built-in inhibitors 
for strong vocational programs , a consortium of district superintendents 
coimaissloned the IVOS study* The intent of this study was to develop 
components for the Improvement of vocational education on an area^wlde 
basis. The proposal for the study charged the research team with the 
responsibility qf collecting data^ evaluating the data collected ^ and 
making any needed recomendatlons with regard to the three general areas- 
-vocational administration , vocational curriculum, and vocational guidance 
The research team was composed of three Education Professions Development 
Act (EPDA) awardees. 

Thm Dean of Vocational Education at Imperial Valley College directed 
the project I all seven superintendents of the local high school districts 
actively supported the work of the study. Their support assured collec- 
tion of demographic data, copies of school organization and district 
voqational plans for vocational education and their submission to the 
research team. Release time was made available by each school for key 
vocational teachers and counselors * these persons ^ In turn, administered 
questionnaires^ conducted school facilities surveys, and generally helped 
provide the research team with a clear Insight Into the local vocational 
picture. Through these local participants in the survey and through' 
regularly scheduled meetings with the superintendents, constant feedback 
was maintained with the schools. 

In order to maximize the total research effort ^ the support and 
assistance of numerous other locals regional, and state aganclas was 



iolieited* The projeGt had the active support of the county superintend- 
ent q£ schools and his staff p of the local Department of Human Resources 
Development p of the local CA^ffS office , and of local businessmen who 
Cimprlsed the several vocational advisory coEonittees with ^ich the IVOS 
research te^ was In contact. Regional Supervisors of vocational educa- 
tion submitted important program recomendations baied on their field 
experiences in the Imperial Valley schools. 

The director of the area's Regional Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education worked extensively with the research team and shared information 
previously collected. 

Through their various advisor and faculty contacts , the associate 
directora of IVOS were able to tap the wealth of information and 
research resources available at the University of California, Valuable 
information was obtained from library searches, guidance experts , 
research specialists ^ and specialists in the fields of educating the 
disadvantaged and minority students* 

As a result of all this cooperative and coordinated effort, the 
IVOS report was extensive p complete and influential* It encountered 
little local resistance. Based on the researchp three strategic 
reconanendatlons were made. First , "a centralized Independent organiza- 
tion must be established to help develop and/or administer all Inter- 
district occupational education In the valley," An areawlde organization 
was seen as an administrative answer because the small size of the school 
districts and their relatively limited finances seemed to limit develop- 
ment of vocational programs by any other means. Second p "local vocational 
courses should be organized into occupational clusters which, in turnp 
should relate td^ statewide projected manpower needs," Such Indicators 
as a 50% decrease in agricultural emplojment (the main Industry) over 
the last ten years p and extremely limited Industrial Job prospects p 
emphasized the need to relate vocational training to a broader geographi- 
cal area than the. limedlata locality of Imperial Valley, Third p 
'Vocational guidance must be given greatly increased support," Very 
little occupational ^Idance was taking place In Imperial Valley High 
Schools, There was a critical need for local guidance programs to 
prepare local students for both occupational and geographical mobility. 

The uniqueness of this project a tenoned from the convergence of 
local p states and related educational resources and talents Into a task 
oriented unit which appeared to make maximum use of all inputs to 
produce tf^timely document of extreme local significance, A key impres- 
sion of the research team is thatp perhaps, the means of developing the 
data (cooperatively) was more important than the data Itself p or the 
resulting recoMendations, Recent correspondence with the Dean of 
Vocational Education at Imperial Valley College (eight months after 
completion of the survey) has Indicated the success of the IVOS project f 



"The IVOS study was not juit a study that died when it 
was complatad; but .Is now being carried forward as an 
operational unit under tha Imperial Valley Occupational 
Frogrms designation* " 

The author feels that the positive effects of this project are 
primarily a result of the widespread involvement and cooperation ^rtilch 
was achieved* 
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EDUCATION- -A TOOL FOR WELFARE ^0^? 

by 

Frank Santoro 



Educatora must have the foresight to see emerging needs in society 
and facilitate programs and legislation to meet those needs. More 
cormentary is needed from educators, especially those having positive 
eKperienee in employment preparation and placement , about the economic ^ 
socials and political developments in America today. 

An area of social concern today is welfare reform. We hear legis- 
lators ^ sociologists and professional social workers comment on proposed 
reform progrMS, Is It not also a major concern of education? 

Few will disagree with the notion that financial assistance to 
people as direct subsidy to exist is a poorly conceived and managed 
operation in the U*S, today. This is not because there are no individuals 

need and deserve public assistance, but rather because increasingly 
large numbers claim benefits only because* it has become a convenient 
source of funds* 

^ Certain educational institutions in this country have parallels 
with our welfare system in that money is parceled out to people who 
are in dire need of assistance. The distinguishing characteristic 
of these institutions is that they demand that the recipient perform 
some behavior having positive implications for a successful and 
rewarding future in the work world* 

A notion! of central importance to me is that those programs paying 
for purpoaefuk behavior should become the bridge to massive welfare 
reform in Amjerlca^ reform that would not subsldlEe existence, but rather 
foster a more =\pr o due tlve life style. 

Are the seeds germinating for an entirely new approach to social 
assistance pro^^rams? Can the token experiments being conducted in 
Manpower trainipg prograM|, Of £ ice of Economic Opportunity (OEO) programs, 
and dozens of other Federal and state efforts in education, eonmunity 
development j ^nd health, blossom into an abolition of the current dole 
system? Caff^^lederal leaders place enough faith In America's unemployed 
and undaremployed to use an education-based social reform program as 
an alternative to the present social services system? 

^e answers to these questions should certainly be unqualifiedly in 
the affirmative. The point is not simply that it's better to get money 
to the poor while helping them develop skills. This is being done now 
in many programs wich some fair amount of success. The more important 
question is whether a conmiitment dare be made to substitute a positively 
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focused social asaistance program for Che current program which appears 
to retard personal growth and foiter total dependency. The word "dare'' 
seems, most appropriate In that the present condition o£ social assistance 
may w^ll be beyond repair. 

Federals state ^ and local goverMient dollars have created organiza- 
tions which have becmie self-perpetuating and vital in the sense that 
their eklstance maintains the target population as well as the staggering 
numbers that c^re demnded to run the organization. Together, the dolers 
and the dolees become a reactionary force demanding stability^ constancyi 
Gertainly defying change. 

The courage to force a change Is therefore a major issue, an issue 

that perhaps must be left up to federal legislators and acbilnistratlons 

to act on at the most opportune moment, one that causes the fewest waves 
and reactions* ' 

Vocational educators of all labels and persuasions should begin 
to consider their role In social assistance reformp Should the position 
of educational leaders be safe| one of wait and see^ then decide and 
act? 

Vocational education has, for years, been able to demonstrate 
positive results in making employable the sep^nt of the school population 
that society classified as non^academlc ^ somewhat dull^ a concept which 
the school carefully reinforced. ^ 

Welfare recipients trigger a considerable mount of distaste ^ 
Indignation s even contempt for society's haves ^ Are the have-nots 
education's challenge? Are they not a group that would have been 
education's nhallenge had they remained in school? Is there another 
organized force In American education that has demonstrated success with 
the poor? 

If, indeed s education programs under whatever label, be it manpower, 
W^l.N, or N#A,B. have proven capabilities In developing hunan potential, 
they have not, with few except ions, pushed reform or even been prepared 
for change. 

The time may have arrived for welf ar# teform. Does education have 
a position based on its eKperience?^^ An alternative made for disseminating 
assistance is to pay the poor for working toward the improvement of 
their potential. Vocational education represents the vehicle for that 
alternative. 

Is the leadership of education prepared to propose and fight for a 
large scale federal living- training subsidy progr^ for the poor? We 
know that massive commitments have been mde in the past and have been 
declared successful* The G.I, bill following World War II, Korea, and 
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Vietnaa are SKampieS, In these programs, bllllans ware spent to provld 
minimal living allowances while the 6«X, acquired the educatrlon of his 
aholca. 

Perhaps we need to view the poor as veterans of an eKperlence in 
this capitalistic economy as grave as violent combat. The difference 
between the two may only be that the poor cmst battle all their lives 
t^ile the warrior serves only two to four years of torment. 

Each G.I, received an entltlemen why couldn-t each victim of the 
welfare system have an entitlement for a as he determined most 
beneficial to his own development, 

lt*s time for educators to articulate action solutions to problems 
Problem areas that are not within the comfortable parameters of 
education^ but those affecting society at large. 
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HimNISTIC EDUCATION 



by 

Lawrence A. Jahannsen 

To expound on humanlam and assume that an anthropocentrtc orientate 
ii valid ai a substitute for theology is as false and as rigid in iJ^^ 
own approach^ in my mind^ as were the medieval church and its philosGrJ, 
which humanism tries to replace. 

The reassessment of "our reckless plunge into a scientific and 
technological world" is an attempt to blame an area of human €indeavo> 
that has tried to fill the void left by sociological and psychologic^': 
sears of the past decadej^ seers ^o promised so much in the curinp t>i 
humanities' ills but produced so little, When^ and if, the humanisi: 
leaders can change the direction of human effort and the goals of th > 
masses to a more simple, relaKed, and enjoyable relationship with thfi.,^ 
fellow man (without the destruction of the society) and promulgate a 
helpful J cheerful J and happy alternative in place of the dreary pessi- 
mistic and stochastic antiestabllshment ragimentation thay have shown 
me, I will welcome the change and work toward their ends and make their 
goals my goals « 

I welcome the iconoclastic enthusiasm with which the humanist 
faculty and students strive to break down and destroy the present 
system. But, until the results achieved by tlieir methods have shown 
attainment or at least movement toward the attainment of the goals of 
^a' richer, fuller, and happier life for all people, I flnd^o alternative 
but to work toward these goals in my own scientific and technologic 
way. 

The philosophic concern of the religious humanists, the rejection 
of contemporary reality, is little more than a rejection of the reigning 
scientific -mechanistic view of reality. To paraphrase Plato i 

- the philosopher is one who helps men to Judge rationally 
on matters of judgement because they cannot be settled by 
empirical investigation. A philosopher may have a view and 
may try to recommend it- but he must not become a propagandist 
for it--attempt to sea what Is involved In accepting or reject^ 
ing some opinion-^ Its objective Is to prevent people from 
swallowing theories, whether novel or comion-senslcal without 
first taking a good look, 

Why the attacks on science and technology? I submit that the 
technologists are In reality the more humanistic, I base my stand on 
the proposition that^^they provide the where-wlth-^all of goods and 
services to give the populace freedom from want enabling them to pursue 
such individualistic endeavcrs as they desire^ Without the continuing 
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intereit and concern of the technologists^ this freedom is impossible. 

I follow the tenants of William Torrey Harris ^ \dio believad thati 

Whether ten thousand people are killed in one day in a 
modern war---or one perion is killed in angar with a clubj the 
morality is the sme» 

atld the story credited to George Bernard Shawj 

Georga Barnard Shaw was supposed to have asked of a chorus 
girl, 'Would you go to bed with me for ona million dollars?" 
Whan she was agreeable , he then askadj '\Jould you go to bed 
with me for two dollars?" She answered, "l^y no^ what do 
you think I am?" Shaw respondeds 'We hava already established 
%rtiat you are^ wa are now dickering over the prica." 

Tha avil is not the technology that produced tha^ tools .to allow 
man to kill a larger number of people, but the social conditions 
controllad by the manipulators of human thought and reason. 

If humanists or moralists wish to change the way in which the 
world is runs they must go to the root of the problam, certainly not 
to the scientist for his products are amoral or humanistic. 

The problems of the techological or . Lentif ic-mechanistic aga are 
caused by the lack of proper utilisation of the benafits for all --rather 
than Just some. Individually , as wall as in the ovar-all society, each 
person must have the right and ability to acquire the knowledge to 
provide for himself. The advances and the developments of automation 
must work for the good of all mankind^ not Just a few* All men must have 
a gainful source of income. All man must have the free time for and 
availability of cultural pursuits. An aqualization of work and free 
time must be balanced between all people. Some individuals must not 
be parasites on the rest of humanity, 

All people, must be trained in the culture, of the society, not just 
the few. AIT* men must be trained for the world of work, not just the 
few. 
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